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pares the chirp of the European species to the note of Hyla ar- 
borea. 

Although belonging to the saltatorial Orthoptera, this insect, 
like the other species of its genus, is a poor leaper ; inepte salit, 
says Fischer of its European congener. But on the other hand, 
it can run backward quite as easily as forward, — a fortunate 
gift, as the greater part of its burrow is too narrow for it to turn 
in. — Psyche, Cambridge, Mass. 



REPLY TO MR. J. A. ALLEN'S "AVAILABILITY OF 
CERTAIN BARTRAMIAN NAMES IN ORNITHOLOGY." 1 

BY DR. ELLIOTT COUES, U. 8. A. 

MY reply to Mr. Allen must not be considered controversial, for 
two reasons. In the first place, my original article stated 
the whole case, from my point of view, so carefully, so completely, 
and so explicitly, that I am left without ground for further argu- 
ment. Secondly, nothing that Mr. Allen adduces in his critique 
invalidates the principle I established, most of his criticism being 
irrelevant to the main point at issue, namely, that if any of Bar- 
tram's identifiable, described, and binomially named species were 
entitled to recognition, then all such of his were equally so en- 
titled. Mr. Allen himself admits this, the whole point and pur- 
pose of my article, his protest being simply against the painful 
necessity of so doing ; out of ten Bartramian species which " Dr. 
Coues proceeds to newly ' set up,' " he acknowledges the right- 
ful claim of " six or seven " to be so dealt with, thereby yield- 
ing the very point he wished to refute. In short, the only actual 
disagreement between Mr. Allen and myself is that he is able 
to identify satisfactorily rather fewer of Bartram's species than 
I succeeded in doing. But this last is a matter to which I gently 
alluded in my article when I said in substance that ornitholog- 
ical experts would of course identify Bartram's species accord- 
ing to their respective ability. 

But Mr. Allen's article is so courteous, so temperate, and writ- 
ten with such evident intention and desire to be perfectly just to 
all concerned, and yet misses the mark so widely, that I feel called 
upon to examine it further ; in doing which, I trust I may not fall 
behind my critic in the amenities ; surely I hope not to. No seri- 

1 An article in The Americnn Naturalist for January, 1876, x. 21-29, criticising my 
article " Fasti Ornithologies redivivi, No. 1," in Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, 
September, 1875, pp. 338-358. 
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ous disagreement can long subsist when each feels and shows the 
respect due to the other, and when neither is contending for him- 
self, but for the truth and the general good. 

Before proceeding further, I will dispose of the only point on 
which Mr. Allen has misrepresented me ; let me hasten to add 
that I am sure he did so unintentionally. For- he says that I 
advocate the adoption of certain names " whether they are ac- 
companied by descriptions or not." But he did not really con- 
sider me guilty of such folly ; what he meant was, whether ac- 
companied by sufficient, formal descriptions, according to the 
usual interpretation of what constitutes a description. For rea- 
sons set forth at length in my paper, I hold that all of Bartram's 
species were in effect described. How inadequate many of his 
descriptions were is seen in the large number of unidentifiable 
species. Of course I admit this ; but the quality of Bartram's 
descriptions is not a point at issue. 

Next, I wish to bring prominently forward a strong and good 
point Mr. Allen makes, namely, that species, to be tenable, must 
be identifiable by something in the work itself in which they are 
named ; it not being allowable to use knowledge subsequently 
gained to identify them upon a principle of exclusion, or any 
other process of cumulative circumstantial evidence. This is the 
gist of the sound count that my friend makes against me ; for I 
certainly applied some of the knowledge which is the common 
property of ornithologists of 1875 to the identification of species 
proposed in 1791 ; and if this kind of reasoning, and the sort of 
" moral" certainty reached by its means, be ruled out as evidence, 
I should not wonder if, of the ten species I newly set up, no 
more than the six or seven Mr. Allen admits would be allowed to 
stand. I willingly concede the point, but, in paying my respects 
to Mr. Allen on this score, would simply ask him, What has this 
to do with the proposition of mine, that if any of Bartram's 
species are tenable, then all his fully identified, described, and 
binomially named ones are too ? 

The rest of Mr. Allen's critique may be summed under several 
heads, as follows : — 

(1.) The general statement that Bartram was a pretty poor sort 
of an ornithologist after all. As an expression of his opinion, 
Mr. Allen has a perfect right to say so, and I should be the last 
to restrict the freedom of his judgment ; but it is irrelevant tc 
the case at issue. I think rather more highly of our author than 
Mr. Allen seems to, and in fact I wish we had no worse ornithol- 
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ogists to deal with, though there have been such before and since 
Bartram's time ; but I never made his general standing as an or- 
nithologist an argument in favor of adopting certain of his names. 
Yet this wholly uncalled-for attempt to depreciate Bartram's 
general ability as an ornithologist occupies much of Mr. Allen's 
paper. 

(2.) Respecting Our author as a binomialist : Those who are 
sufficiently interested may compare Mr. Allen's paper with mine 
on this point, to find that we agree exactly, though Mr. Allen 
has had recourse to the arithmetic of the case, which I did not 
consider necessary. If the figures should show that Bartram 
lapsed from binomial propriety every other time, instead of about 
once in every seven times, the circumstance would absolve no 
one who uses Oorvus carnivorus, for instance, from using Corvus 
frugivorus too. This is, in substance, all I ever claimed. 

(3.) Mr. Allen accuses Bartram, by implication, of giving cor- 
rect names " when he happened to know them," otherwise of pre- 
ferring to coin names as the easiest way out of a difficulty, not 
having the means of ready identification, or not caring to take the 
trouble required for determination. Now, in the first place, this 
iB a gratuitous assumption that Bartram did not do the best he 
knew how, and, as such, surely indefensible from any standpoint. 
Secondly, supposing Bartram was a fraud, and did "gobble " all 
the" species he could, what has that to do with the question ? 
The fact that he did coin names simply imposes upon us the 
necessity of recognizing such of them as are binomial, are identi- 
fiable by description accompanying, and possess priority. His 
motives are not proper subjects of public inquiry. If all the 
species which early and late ornithologists have " borrowed " and 
printed as their own were canceled, what a relief it would be to 
the synonymical lists ! 

(4.) Mr. Allen inquires, with some warmth, whether this sort of 
thing " tends to the best interest of science." It may or may 
not, I reply, but I believe it does, and that time will show it 
does. At any rate, the reason Mr. Allen adduces for his belief 
that it does not is not a sound one. He says, " If the example 
Dr. Coues is here setting be followed, there will be no stability 
to our nomenclature for a long time, but only, except perhaps to 
a few experts, the most perplexing confusion." But I contend 
that the only possible road to stable nomenclature is that which 
leads to the very bottom of the matter. In the nature of the 
case, the process of striking "bed-rock" is desultory, uncertain, 
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and confusing ; I admit, as I deplore, the inconvenience and the 
difficulty. But a fact is no leas a fact because it is a disagreeable 
one ; and whether we like it or not, the fact remains that names 
of species will continue to shift until the oldest one that is ten- 
able according to rule is recognized. Therefore the sooner a 
species is "hunted down," the better; and this is just what I 
undertook to do in the cases of a few of Bartram's. I did it 
partly on the score of " justice " to that author, but this was not 
my main object. I am no sentimentalist in such matters, and if 
I thought it would be to the best interest of science to ignore 
Bartram, I should quietly do so. It is simply because I believe 
it best, in spite of transient inconvenience, to bring him to light, 
that I have done so, in an attempt to secure that very stability 
which Mr. Allen accuses me of disturbing. To speak my mind 
freely, I may add that I should have been disappointed, consider- 
ing that I had signally failed, had not my paper made some dis- 
turbance ; exactly that effect was anticipated and fully intended, 
otherwise the paper would not have shown ration d'itre. And 
I am encouraged further to believe that the paper took its own 
step, however short, in the right direction, by the recollection that 
certain Fasti of my honored predecessor in this particular line of 
work, whose title I have had the presumption to revive, were re- 
ceived with wry faces and shrugs — and received,, nevertheless. 
I am perfectly satisfied to let my own be tested in the crucible of 
time. 

(5.) The remainder of Mr. Allen's paper is chiefly devoted to 
the examination, seriatim, of the individual cases in which I claim 
priority for Bartram. This portion of his paper is a fair and 
strong counter-argument to mine. It requires, however, no com- 
ment from me, since all this part of the subject, in -which the gen- 
eral principle is not involved, is only left where I put it, in the 
hands of the experts, each of whom will determine for himself 
which particular ones of Bartram's names he can identify to his 
satisfaction, and which he cannot. Without here scrutinizing 
the cases in which I believe Mr. Allen to be wrong, I wish to 
acknowledge one instance in which he shows that I am probably 
wrong — the case of Oerthia pinus, No. 10, which I now see is 
probably, as Mr. Allen says, Hehninihophaga pinus, not Dew 
drceca pinus, as I too hastily assumed. 

Finally, let me say a word respecting Mr. Allen's suggestion 
taht I ought to have gone further, and attributed to Bartram the 
priority of discovery of the great law of geographical variation in 
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size, which recent naturalists have developed and formulated. I 
suspect that Mr. Allen allowed himself to become slightly quiz- 
zical at the close of his critique ; but I shall take him at his word, 
and reply seriously. I do not find that Bartram presents anything 
but a statement of fact of the smaller size of Floridan animals as 
compared with those from Pennsylvania ; to do which, nothing 
but a tape-line, or, failing that useful article, a good pair of eyes 
and fair memory, were requisite. Whereas, in treating of the 
same important subject himself, Mr. Allen has been prominent 
among those who have generalized from the facts to broad con- 
clusions ; and in so doing has displayed inherent powers of mind 
which, coupled with extensive and varied acquirements, have won 
for him the high position he now holds among American natural- 
ists. 



RECENT LITERATURE. 

Powell's Exploration qp the Colorado. 1 — The first part of 
this volume contains the personal narrative by Major Powell of his peril- 
ous and successful exploration of the most wonderful river-gorge in the 
world. The second part, containing his observations on the physical 
features of the Valley of the Colorado, will be noticed in a future number 
of this journal. 

The narrative is one of the most thrilling records of personal advent- 
ure we have ever read ; the interest of the reader is intense from the 
first to the last page, the story being told in a modest, unpretending way, 
so that the dangers do not seem exaggerated, and the impression pro- 
duced by the rare exhibition of courage and endurance is not lessened by 
any straining for effect in the words of the narrator. 

The canon of the Colorado is over a thousand miles long, and at one 
point over a mile (6200 feet) in depth. This deep cut is broken at inter- 
vals by lateral canons, where branches, such as the Grand, Yampa, Vir- 
gin, Kanab, and others, enter the main stream. An idea of the grand- 
eur of these dark, solitary gorges, with vertical sides often nearly a mile 
high, and with pinnacles and towers overhanging the river winding like 
a silvery thread below, may be gained by a glance at the figures of Mu- 
koon-tu-weap Canon, of a canon in Escalante Basin (Fig. 5.), but espe- 
cially of the Grand Canon. The bird's-eye view of the Terrace Canons 
(Fig. 6) represents the relations of these canons to the surrounding 
country. 

1 Exploration of the Colorado River of the West and its Tributaries. Explored in 
1869, 1870, 1871, and 1872, under the Direction of the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution. By J. W. Powell. Washington, D. C. 4to, pp. 291. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 



